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General meetings are held on the second Wednesday of each month. The venue for General 
meetings is the Department of Food and Agriculture (formerly DARA) Meeting Room, Epsom. 
Meetings start at 7:30pm and conclude with supper. The Annual Meeting is held in September. 


Committee meetings are held on the third Wednesday of each month in members' homes. 
Members of the Committee are the Office Bearers listed above, together with the following 
members: J Cleary; W Demeo; R Orr; R Ruddick; M Stone; L Hamilton. 


Excursions The assembly point for excursions is outside the Ministry of Education complex in 
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at 10am (usually on a Sunday); half-day excursions normally commence at 2pm and may be either 
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with long weekends or holiday periods. 


The Bendigo Field Naturalists Club has 2 active sub-groups: 


Bird Observers Group: meets on the first Friday of the month, at 7:30pm. The venue for 
meetings is the Department of Food and Agriculture (formerly DARA) Meeting Room, Epsom. 
President: Tom Burton 
Secretary: John Guley 


Mammal Survey Group: meets on the fourth Wednesday of the month at 8pm in members’ 
homes as announced in the monthly diary. 
Chairman: John Burtonclay, Fadersons Lane, Mandurang (39 5710) 
Secretary: David McDonald,’”Mulgara”, Guys Hill Road, Strathfieldsaye (39 5756) 
Equipment Officer: Ian Fenselau 
Vice Chairman: John Guley 


Cover Photograph: Candlebark, Eucalyptus rubida shedding bark. This Candlebark was 
_ photographed by David McDonald at Big Ben State Forest in north-east 
Victoria, at an elevation of 1000m above sea level..... 
Ere continued on back cover 
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of Whirrakee. 


Editor’s note 


Just as 1982 will be remembered as the drought year, 1993 may be remembered as the year when 
all of nature seemed to smile in response to the spring and summer rains and a glorious sunny 
autumn. The Spreading Wattle can never have flowered so profusely, the eucalypts have 
temporarily shaken off their worst parasites and the gardens and vineyards are dancing with Grass 
Blue Butterflies. It appears that our small bush birds, so badly hit by the drought of ’82, are at last 
recovering, and breeding activity has continued well into autumn in some species. With so much 
going badly in our struggle to conserve our environment, let us enjoy the good things when they 
come. 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment should be given to the author and the Club. Back 
issues are available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for each 
volume. The above prices do not include postage. 


Birds and Wattles 
Author: Ellen McCulloch, edited by Tom Burton 


This is an extract from an article by Ellen McCulloch in the February ‘93 Bird Observer. The 
BOCA has forms available for anyone who wants to report observations of birds using acacias. 
As said elsewhere in the article, “We still have a long way to go in identifying what our wild birds 
eat’, and as a result we may well undervalue important plants and unwittingly deprive our animals 
of vital feeding sources. 


“When planting to attract birds to gardens or for broad scale revegetation, the wattles or acacias are 
sometimes overlooked. We think more often of eucalypts, grevilleas, banksias and callistemons as 
being attractive to birds, which of course is true, but it is also true that acacias have a lot to offer to 
Australian wildlife (see Bird Observer November 1992). Twenty-two Australian species of the 
Cockatoo and Parrot family, the Psittaciformes, have been recorded eating acacia seeds. 
Sometimes the particular species is identified, but many are not.... 


‘Please consider becoming involved in the BOCA’s new Birds and Wattle Survey during 1993. 
The intention of the Survey is to increase our knowledge about which birds eat which wattle seeds, 
but we are also interested in the other ways in which birds utilize wattles for food: for instance, 
getting insect larvae from the branches or trunks, or obtaining nectar exuded from the glands of 
some wattles.... 

Recording sheets for the Birds and Wattle Survey are now available from Club HQ.’ 


Report on the WVFN Campout at Princetown 
Author: Win Demeo 


On the Labour Day weekend 12 members of the Club went on the Western Vic campout to 
Princetown. We went on Friday afternoon and came back on the Monday. There were clubs there 
from Benalla, Ringwood, Latrobe Valley, Stawell, Donald, Warnambool, Maryborough as well as 
the host club Timboon. The Timboon Club had organised buses to take us on tours. On Saturday 
we drove along the Great Ocean Road to Port Campbell and Peterborough, we stopped at the Bay 
of Martyrs and walked along the beach, then we went back to Port Campbell for lunch at the 
recreation reserve. After lunch we went to the Loch Ard Gorge named after the sailing ship 
wrecked near there in 1878, we also visited the cemetery where the two survivors of the wreck are 
buried. We saw the BP oil drilling rig about 100 yards off shore. Sunday we went to the Otways, 
we saw a White Goshawk at Chapple Vale, Black Cockatoos at Carlisle River, Banksia marginata, 
Necklace Fern, Grass Trees, Prickly Geebung, Leptospermum, Bacon and Eggs, Milkmaids, 
pattersonias on Cricket Pitch Road at Melva Gully, Taverns Hill. The trees were Copper Beech, 
part of the forest we drove through was Mountain Ash. Jane Cleary, Beryl Turner and I left the 
camp on Monday morning and returned home via Port Harvey. The weekend was fully catered for 
and we did not even have to clean up before we left. 


Bird Observers Group - Bird of the Night Discussion 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Subject: Yellow-faced Honeyeater Lichenostomus chrysops 
Song: Sharp, crisp syllables, often descending in repetition into a short song 


Appearance: A medium-sized honeyeater 16 - 17 cm in length, plumage above is olive to green, 
pale grey to white below. The bill is straight and pointed. A yellow streak extends 
from the bill, curving below the eye, then upwards behind the eye. Below the 
yellow streak is a prominent black margin, widening into a wide ear-patch. 


Habitat: Yellow-faced Honeyeaters occur in most habitats of the Bendigo District , but only 
during part of the year. 


Food: As with other, similar honeyeaters, the food comprises insects and nectar. Insects are 
obtained from foliage and flowers of eucalypts and flowering shrubs, the bird often hunts 
for insects above the tops of trees. Nectar is obtained particularly from eucalypts, but also 
from flowering shrubs. In warm weather, they visit dams and water holes to drink water, 
several times a day. 


Breeding: Only on rare occasions have Yellow-faced Honeyeaters been found nesting in the 

southern parts of the Bendigo District. Breeding is usually from December to 
March. The nest is small, deep cup-shaped, made of fine shreds of bark and 
grasses, bound with cobweb and located in a slender fork in the outer branches of a 
shrub or tree, sometimes up to twenty feet or seven metres high. Two or three eggs 
are laid, pink in colour with spots of buff, brown and red, denser at the larger end. 
Incubation and fledgling periods are probably similar to those of other birds of the 
same genus, that is, 14 to 15 days for both periods. 


General: Yellow-faced Honeyeaters are nomadic. Their occurrence in the Bendigo District is 
usually from Autumn to early Spring. They usually move further south during Spring 
to breed during late Spring and Summer, and some return to the Bendigo area after 
breeding. There are recorded observations for May, June, July, August, September 
and at least one in early October. They appear to be more abundant in good flowering 
years of the relevant eucalypts. They are often associated with White-naped 
Honeyeaters which have a similar habit of frequenting the Bendigo District from 
Autumn to early Spring. 

They are sometimes found in town gardens. Nests are often found quite low, to within 
2 to 3 feet off theground. 

When nomadic movements occur, the birds often move in small flocks of 20 to 30 
birds, particularly along streams and small water-courses. 


From the Syllabus of the Mid-Murray Field Naturalists Club 


June 12-14 (Queens Birthday weekend, or previous weekend if so proclaimed) 

Campout to uncleared private land south of and near Hattah Lakes National Park. 

Visitors are always welcome at excursions but it is important to check with the leader, Bert Curtis 
(Nyah 230556), in case there is a sudden change in arrangements. 


Notes and Observations: April 1993 Meeting 
Author: Birds Observers Group 


Highlights 
Blue-winged Parrot (2) White Hills 21.3.93 
Rose Robin (1) Melville Caves 23.3.93 


Migrants 
Rainbow Bee-eater (25) Sedgwick 14.3.93 
” (30) Sedgwick 14.3.93 

3 ” (40) Shelbourne 12.3.93 

4 ” (8) Wellsford Forest 17.3.93 
Horsfield’s Bronze-cuckoo (1) Wellsford Forest 10.3.93 
Welcome Swallow (300) Strath Village 20.3.93 
Dusky Woodswallow (roosting) Sedgwick March ’93 


Breeding 
Weebill (NY) Junortoun 18.3.93 
Superb Fairy-wren (FDFY) Longlea 25.3.93 


Birds of Prey 
Little Eagle (2) Shelbourne 21.3.93 
Little Eagle (1) Tang Tang 14.3.93 
Brown Falcon (2) Shelbourne 21.3.93 
Brown Falcon (1) Tang Tang 14.3.93 
Peregrine Falcon (1) Mandurang Forest 19.3.93 
Whistling Kite (2) Tang Tang 14.3.93 
Marsh Harrier (1) Tang Tang 14.3.93 
Black Kite (1) Dingee 14.3.93 
Wedge- -tailed Eagle (1) Strathfieldsaye 9.3.93 
” (1) Sutton Grange Rd 15.3.93 
Australian Hobby (1) Bendigo 26.3.93 
_” (1) Bendigo East Feb ’93 
i ” (1) Kamarooka 14.3.93 


Observations 

Chestnut-rumped Hylacola (3) Mandurang Forest 18.3.93 
Little Raven (120) Strath Village 12.3.93 

Tawny Frogmouth (2) Strathdale Park 22.3.93 

Speckled Warbler (2) Wellsford Forest 10.3.93 

Common Myna (40+) Fosterville 2.4.93 

Common Myna (5) Harcourt Rd 17.3.93 


Lists 

Kamarooka Forest 14.3.93 
Mandurang Forest 19.3.93 
Shelbourne Forest 21.3.93 
Wellsford Forest 8. - 17.3.93 
Strathfieldsaye 9.3.93 

Tang Tang Swamp 20.2.- 12.3.93 
Tang Tang Swamp 14.3.93 


Notes 

Ben Goonan writes about the Blue-winged Parrots that he saw in White Hills: "These two birds 
were quite shy. They would fly about four or five metres low to the ground and stop. They 
would call slightly and hide. One bird flew high and called - a high pitched tinkling noise. The 
birds had distinct blue wings in flight and an olive/grey/green colour to the body. Ialso saw blue 
in the tail.” 

Most of our previous few records have been in spring when they would be moving south to their 
summer breeding grounds. 

The Rose Robin at Melville Caves was moving up a gully in a thicket of wattles. It is unusual to 
see this bird so far to the north-west in Victoria. 

Rob and Cynthia Watkins spent three weeks at Tang Tang Swamp in late February and early 
March. The swamp is often dry at this time of year but due to the unusual heavy rains the swamp 
was full. Large numbers of birds were present with many breeding - Australasian Grebe, Darter (2 
nests), Little Pied and Great Cormorants (1 nest), Pacific Heron (2 nests), Rufous Night-heron, 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill, Swan and Whistling Kite (2 pairs). Old nests of Black-tailed Native-hen 
and Coots were seen. 

Young Rufous Night-heron, barely able to fly, were seen. These are the first local breeding 
records in the area the Club has of Night-herons and Darters, although immature birds of both 
species have been seen previously. 

Perhaps 20 nests of Little Pied Cormorants were present. There were at least 60 nests of Yellow- 
billed Spoonbills, many with young when the Watkins arrived. When they left, some Spoonbills 
were still building. They report that the young were being fed on small carp. 

As well as all the breeding activity, hundreds of Pelicans, Sacred and Straw-necked Ibis, were 
seen. Duck numbers were low in February, but had built up to an estimated 100 each of Grey Teal 
and Maned Duck, and more of Black Duck by the 14th of March. 

Anne Bridley’s impression of Tang Tang on 14th March was that she had never seen so many 
birds there. 

The records of Rainbow Bee-eaters seem to be of birds migrating across the district. In two cases 
a large number of birds was seen flying high and straight, and calling. The last record for the year 
was that of 17 March. 

Welcome Swallows are partial migrants, and the large gathering over Strath Village shopping 
centre appears to have been a prelude to movement. On Good Friday, 29th March 1991 a large 
flock flying high and straight was recorded from near the University College, less than 1 km away. 
Dusky Woodswallows are also partial migrants, so it would be interesting to see what numbers 
overwinter here. Horsfield’s Bronze-cuckoo appear to leave the district in March usually. 

More birds of prey than usual were reported this month, although it is possible that some records, 
particularly of the Wedge-tailed Eagle, may refer to the same bird as was reported last month. 


Bird Counts at Shelbourne Forest 21 March 1993 
Author: Anne Bridley 


Following discussion at the March bird meeting on our need to know more about the distribution 
of Bendigo’s birds, we decided to do some bird counts at Shelbourne Forest (west of Bendigo). 
Three groups of three people each counted all the birds they observed in a 1 km square block. 
Area three was all forest, the other two included some farmland (mostly open pasture with dams). 
Areas one and two were north of the Shelbourne - Lockwood Rd, area three was to the south. 

The forest was mostly Grey Box, with the addition of some Red Ironbark, Yellow Gum and Red 
Box. Casuarinas occurred in the southern block. Few large or hollow trees were seen and the 
understorey was minimal - mainly a small amount of Drooping Cassinia and Gold-dust Wattle. 
Large areas of bare ground could be seen where the litter layer had been swept away by heavy 
rains. This contrasts with forest areas such as the Wellsford where the shrub layer is much better 
developed and the ground is covered in herbs, grasses and lichens as well as litter. 

The result of our counts are as below: 


AREA 
TIME TAKEN (hrs) 


FOREST BIRDS 
Pacific Heron 

Painted Button-quail 
Dusky Moorhen 

Common Bronzewing 
Musk Lorikeet 

Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Rainbow Bee-eater 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Hooded Robin 

Yellow Robin 

Jacky Winter 

Rufous Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Crested Bellbird 

Restless Flycatcher 

Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 
White-browed Babbler 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Weebill 

Buff-rumped Thornbill 
Yellow Thornbill 

Sittella 

White-throated Treecreeper 
Red Wattlebird 

Noisy Miner 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 
Fuscous Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Black-chinned Honeyeater 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
Spotted Pardalote 

Striated Pardalote 
Olive-backed Oriole 
Dusky Woodswallow 
Grey Currawong 

Chough 

Magpie 

Australian Raven 

Little Raven 


FARMLAND BIRDS 
Little Pied Cormorant 
White-faced Heron 
Brown Falcon 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Noisy Miner 

Welcome Swallow 
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Willie Wagtail - 2 2 
Magpie Lark - 1 
Magpie 14 13 - 
Australian Raven = 6 = 
Little Raven 100E 40 - 
FLYING OVER 

Little Eagle 2; = = 
Eastern Rosella 5 - sf 
TOTAL NUMBER OF SPECIES 33 34 18 
SEEN BY ANOTHER GROUP 

Brown Thornbill - 1 


TOTAL NUMBER OF BIRD SPECIES FOR SHELBOURNE FOREST = 43 


The most interesting birds seen were a pair of Hooded Robins. These are one of the rarest of our 
bushland birds and may be declining in the area. There was a notable absence of thornbills. Only 
three species were seen during the afternoon. Numbers during the counts were much lower than in 
the ten other block counts I have done in the Wellsford, Eppalock and Longlea forests east and 
south-east of Bendigo. Buff-rumped Thornbills, one of the most common forest birds in these 
forests were only seen by one group. However, numbers of Weebills overall were similar to those 
seen in the other areas. 

Area three was very quiet, most birds being seen at two waterholes. Total numbers were lower 
than I would expect to find if I was counting in the Wellsford, Eppalock or Longlea forests. Some 
species were missed in this block due to lack of observer experience. 

When I excluded farmland birds (i.e. Noisy Miner, Magpie, Magpie Lark, ravens, Welcome 
Swallow, waterbirds and others) from the results of the counts, I found that both the total number 
of birds and the numbers of species were lower at Shelbourne than in the other counts. 


On comparing the different species found in the Shelbourne Forest and nearby to those in my other 
block counts, I found the following differences in the number of birds: 


More (at least twice as many) in Shelbourne and nearby: 
Wagtail, Fuscous and White-plumed Honeyeaters, Australian and Little Raven. 


Similar numbers in Shelbourne and other areas: 
Musk Lorikeet, Eastern Rosella, Jacky winter, Yellow Robin, Crested Bellbird, Black-faced 
Cuckoo-shrike, Weebill, Spotted Pardalote, Yellow-tufted Honeyeater, Red Wattlebird, Chough. 


Fewer (less than half as many) in Shelbourne: 

Common Bronzewing, Rufous Whistler, Grey Fantail, Grey Shrike-thrush, Yellow Thornbill, 
Buff-rumped Thornbill, Superb Fairy-wren, Sittella, White-throated Treecreeper., Noisy Miner, 
Brown-headed Honeyeater, Striated Pardalote. 


The lists are not complete. They are indications only. Seasonal factors would play a part in the 
differences as the ten other counts were done between June and March. It will be intersting to see 
what comes up as more counts are done in different areas. 

My thanks to Tom Burton, John Burtonclay, Alan and Lee Caddy, Bev Culvenor, Bill and Betty 
Flentje, John Guley, Rob and Glenise Moors. 


Mammal Survey Group : Meeting Report 24/3/93. 
Author: David Mc Donald, Secretary. 


Nine members attended. An up-to-date listing of the animals: birds, mammals, and reptiles 
occurring in a 5' block which includes One Tree Hill Regional Park was received from the C&NR 
Atlas for Wildlife. 


Meeting Excursion 

Instead of the usual speaker/discussion a short spotlighting excursion was undertaken in One Tree 
Hill Regional Park. Here nest boxes previously used for Striated Pardalote research were examined 
for small arboreal mammal presence. One box was not located in the dark (earlier confirmed used 
by a Brush-tailed Phascogale Phascogale tapoatafa). Another site 500-600 metres away had three 
boxes indicating the presence of a Sugar Glider Peraurus breviceps . One box has only been 
available to this species since 28/2/93 and fresh green eucalypt leaves were found inside. A second 
box showed bite marks inside the box entrance but no animals were observed, although a Sugar 
Glider was observed using this box on 28/2/93. The third box showed no indication of small 
mammal use. A few Grey Box trees were flowering but no Sugar Gliders were recorded in the 
spotlight. A Tawny Frogmouth was disturbed along a side track as it perched on an overhanging 
low branch (2.5m). It then flew approximately 20m to a higher perch. 


Photocopies of some of the intended logging areas in the Bendigo C&NR region were also 
presented for comment on the possible occurrence of significant fauna. This matter is to be 
investigated further. 


Observations 

Reports of Brush-tailed Phascogales dominated the observations with a fresh road-killed animal 
(unhappily) on the Sutton Grange Rd early on 15/3/93, Observer: D. Mc Donald. On a happier 
note another Brush-tailed Phascogale was observed on the 10/3/93 within 20 metres of a nest-box 
at Mandurang. First seen in the headlight of the car just after dusk, the 'Tuan’ ran along the ground 
and then climbed a small Red Stringybark, stopping about 3m from ground. Here it peered over 
the branch to the observers. It climbed higher and then jumped to an adjacent sapling and returned 
to the ground. It then ran approximately 15metres to a larger Ironbark, past the tree with nest-box, 
and again climbed to a higher elevation. Three hours later another sighting was made at same 
location, with the animal again being on the ground and appearing to be foraging, Observer: D.Mc 
Donald and J.Burtonclay. A Brush-tailed Phascogale was also reported at Mangans La, Lyell, 
J.Ipsen per G.Moors. Evidence of Sugar Glider presence, by fresh green leaves in an old nest-box 
not previously used by Sugar Gliders, was reported from the Moors at Sedgwick. 


Dates to remember: 
The next meeting is at Dr W. Holsworth’s, 13 Nabilla Cres, Strathdale, at 8.00 p.m. April 28th, 
where he will discuss skull phenology, using collected specimens. 


Field excursions to Spring Gully Reserve to check nest-boxes on Sunday 25th April and Sunday 
2nd May. Meet at 10.00 a.m. at the gate in Shakespeare St. 


Eviction notice: The Common Myna Invasion 
Author: David Mc Donald. 


In February 1989 a ‘deputation’ from the BFNC's Bird Observers Group travelled to Knowsley to 
check on the reported increase in Common Myna Acridotheres tristis numbers. The expected 
population at that time was thought to be around 15 birds, an increase of approximately 10 from 
counts taken 4-5 years earlier. However, a shock was in store. A dead Yellow Box tree was 
covered in perching myna birds, with others mynas joining them in groups of 15-25 from an 
adjacent creek. The number totalled a staggering 120+ birds. Since then observations of Common 
Mynas have flowed in, with reports coming from new areas, and in increasing numbers, ever 
closer to Bendigo. I have observed 20+ birds in flocks in the Strathfieldsaye area over the last 2 - 3 
years. Common Mynas have also been recorded from other areas around Bendigo, including 
Huntly, Goornong, and Maiden Gully. Bendigo is being surrounded for the ‘last push’. 


What's in store for Bendigo's native birds if this trend continues? The Canberra experience can 
highlight what to expect of the coming invasion and the effect on native hollow-nesting birds. 


The Common Myna was deliberately introduced to Canberra in 1968 (why?), and has now 
increased in large numbers. Seasonally, observations of the myna appear to decline during spring 
possibly due to their retirement to breeding sites, and reach a maximum yearly population level 
during May (Gregory-Smith quoted in Davey 1991). By 1990 their distribution covered 55.5% of 
Canberra's suburbs, with observed densities ranging from 1-30 birds per square kilometre, with 
an average density of 6 per/km2 (Davey 1991). From a population of 110 mynas in 1971, their 
numbers have risen to 1220 at an average rate of 13.3% per year (Fig. 1). The expected 
population by 1999 will be 3500 birds if a similar rate of increase is maintained (Davey 1991). 
This increase lies is within the range demonstrated by other exotic bird species that are also 
invading Canberra. 


Some expected impacts on native birds 

The Common Myna invasion will have a deleterious effect on native birds, particularly those that 
use similar size nesting hollows. This includes bird species such as the Eastern Rosella. Already 
there have been reports from Myers Flat of Common Mynas removing Eastern Rosella eggs from a 
nest (J.Burtonclay, pers. comm.). They will also repeatedly harrass Eastern Rosellas forcing them 
to relinquish the nest site. Similar activity has been observed at Canberra, and in Melbourne 
suburbs (Canberra Bird Notes 1991; I.Temby, pers. comm.). Of greater concern is John 
Burtonclay's (pers. comm.) report of the apparent takeover by Common Mynas of an Eastern 
Rosella nest site, which contained several young Eastern Rosellas at Mandurang. He also 
suggested that the recent influx of Noisy Miners around his home at Mandurang is related to their 
displacement from the Tannery Lane area by the current Common Myna invasion. Mynas will then 
‘defend’ this territory vigorously. Ian Temby (pers. comm.) has found that removal of one of the 
breeding birds from a nest resulted in an almost immediate replacement by another individual — in 
other words they are extremely persistent. It is likely therefore that the Common Myna invasion 
will result in some simplification of the bird species occurring within the Bendigo urban, and 
surrounding rural lands, at the expense of native birds. If we think starlings are a problem then 
may be in for a rude awakening, as visits to almost any Melbourne suburb will show. There, 
Common Mynas forage widely along the urban roadsides, and perch and nest amongst the 
rooftops— their calls being amongst the most prominent bird calls heard. 


Control . 

Control of Common Mynas is not easy, although the small population in Adelaide appears to have 
been controlled (Lever 1987, quoted in Davey 1991). These introduced species are not afforded the 
same protection as indigenous species and, although they are not a declared pest, they can still be 
subject to eradication measures. Any attempts at eradication should be legal and humane. Also, 
they appear to be much more ‘cunning’ than the Common Starling, Sturnis vulgaris. Ormay (1992) 


10 


suggests one method for the disposal of exotic species. This is as follows: provide access to the 
nest (ladder); allow the birds to settle in the nest at night (this might need to be during the breeding 
season); sneak up after dark and plug the entrance to the nest hollow. Extraction can be by a net 
placed over the hollow entrance, or by physically grabbing them. There are variations on this 
theme, but some action might be required if you still want to keep the Eastern Rosella and other 
native birds nesting in your garden. However on a wider scale this control might be impractical — 
whatever the action, the Common Myna won’t easily give up, and nor should we. 


If any members have reports of the Common Myna invasion, its impacts on native bird species, or 
the use and value of different control methods, please write to the Whirrakee editor, or contact the 
Bird Group President. 
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Fig. 1: Relative abundance of Cornmon Myna populations, Canberra, ACT, 1984-1990, 
comparedtototal abundance of all species. 
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Adapted from: Canberra Annual Bird Report results as shown by Allison in The Bird Observer No. 727. 


Letter to the Editor 
Author: Val Rowley 


The April issue of Whirrakee carried a warning that there is evidence to show that the Common 
Myna is poised to invade Bendigo and I agree with the writer that action should be taken now ! 

In early March I despatched a letter to the Department of Conservation and Natural Resources to 
express my apprehension at the relentless advance of these non-native birds and the havoc they 
could inflict on our native fauna if they were allowed to become firmly established here. 

However, there is no doubt that at this time when government departments are operating on limited 
budgets, they will hesitate to allocate funds to a new project, such as this, unless they are 
convinced that it is the expressed wish of the community. 
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From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of newsletters and magazines: some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the Club librarian at our meetings. 


THE BIRD OBSERVER (Bird Observers Club of Australia) No 727 Jan/Feb 1993 

‘Birdwatching the Lockyer Valley’ by R.G. Hobson describes the delights seen in this area of 
south-east Queensland, not far rom Toowoomba. Details are given of the geology of the region 
and the plants this produces. Well over 200 species of birds have been recorded. There are large 
areas of wetlands providing habitat for many different water fowl. Birds of prey are also well 
represented. 

‘Can We Save the Superb Parrot ?’ by Lorraine McKenzie and Liz Chambers outlines the habitat 
needed by this aptly named bird and the decrease in its numbers as the box woodlands dwindle in 
area. Following a study of the parrot and the ensuing recommendations, the Superb Parrot Project 
has been set up to try and help save the Victorian colony of the species. 

‘From Petfood to Persimmons’ by Bill Allison covers the BOCA survey of Pied Currawong food 
in autumn/winter 1992. This was undertaken to clarify conflicting evidence about the increase in 
Pied Currawong populations and the possible effect of this on small bird numbers. 


HABITAT (Australian Conservation Foundation) Vol 21 No 1 Feb 1993 
‘Eco-Tourism’ by Penny Figgis discusses the advantages and pitfalls of this type of travel, 
pointing out that ‘Australia is well placed to become a major eco-tourism destination, perhaps the 
world’s leader. However, whether this projected growth constitutes any advantage to the 
environment or simply a major new threat will be the crucial question’. 
“Loving our Parks to Death?’ by Geoff Westcott deals with the problems created in National Parks 
through uncontrolled access by visitors. An outline is given of the difficulties park managers are 
facing in the United States. The writer hopes that Australia will have the maturity to choose a path 
which puts nature conservation first and offers guidelines for the way forward. 

‘Restoring Our Rivers’ by J. Alexandra & David Eyre describes the enormous task facing those 
who must work to overcome “generations of foolish neglect and overuse”. The challenge has been 
recognised and must be met by the agencies that currently manage our land, water and vegetation. 
The writers raise many issues, including wetlands, irrigation, grazing and cropping, nutrient 
pollution, water and forestry, the politics of water and state rights. 


THE VICTORIAN NATURALIST (F.N.C.V.) Vol 110 (1) Feb 1993 
This issue reports extensively on the proceedings of the Box and Ironbark Woodland Conservation 
Conference which was held late in 1992. The articles cover the following topics: 
- the box and ironbark communities of the northern slopes of Victoria. 
- forestry, birds and mammals and management in box and ironbark forests. 
- fauna conservation in box and ironbark forests: a landscape approach. 
- conservation of remnant vegetation in the box and ironbark lands of New South Wales. 
- the ecology and genetics of remnant grassy White Box woodlands in relation to their 
conservation. 
- rural dieback and insect damage in remnants of native woodlands. 
- apiculture in box and ironbark forests. 
- making it happen: strategies needed to conserve box and ironbark forests. 
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Test Your Knowledge 


The following is an occasional feature from ‘Park Watch’ (March 1993) the publication of the 
Victorian National Parks Association. It is to test dedicated members’ knowledge of some of 
VNPA’s current work and concerns. Answers on page 14. 


Native Grasslands and Grassy Woodlands 
from James Ross 


1. What is the most endangered ecosystem in Victoria ? 

2.a. What percentage of Victoria was once covered by native grasslands and grassy woodlands ? 
b. How much of this area remains in reasonably natural condition ? 

3. Worldwide, approximately how many species of grass are there ? 

4. In 1888, how many hectares of Australia supported grassland communities ? 

5. Cemeteries are important refuges for which vegetation community ? 

6. Where would you find Running Postmen, Milkmaids, Rigid Panic and the Blue Devil ? 

7.a. How many species of mammal have become extinct in Victoria since European settlement ? 
b. How many of these were found in native grasslands and grassy woodlands ? 

8. Who said: ‘Heavens knows we’ve got plenty of grass’ ? 

9. How do you distinguish a Striped Legless Lizard from a snake ? 

10. In pragmatic terms, what is the difference betweena viable and a non-viable area of native grassland ‘ 

11. The lily Dichopogon Strictus, smells like a) dogfood, b) chocolate or c) vinegar ? 

12. A Victorian native grassland plant Silky Glycine (Glycine latrobeana) may be useful in 

developing a new strain of which of the world’s major food crops ? 


Box and Ironbark Woodlands 
from Charlie Sherwin and Barry Traill 


. What’s the second most endangered ecosystem in Victoria ? 

. How many ground-dwelling mammals remain in box-ironbark woodlands ? 

What colour is the wood of White Box ? 

. What is coppice regrowth ? 

What proportion of Victoria did box-ironbark originally cover ? a) 5%, b) 10% , c) 20% 
What proportion of Victoria does box-ironbark now cover? a) 3%, b) 12%, c) 15% 

. What is the location of the only remaining example of box-ironbark woodlands unaffected by 
major disturbances since European settlement ? 

. How many breeding seasons does a sexually mature male Tuan survive for in the wild ? 

. How many threatened animal species in Victoria depend on box-ironbark ? 

10. Who wrote “The Man from Ironbark’ ? 

11. How did ‘The Man from Ironbark’ meet his demise ? 


General 
from Teresa Sfara 


1. Who was the first president of the VNPA ? 

2. Who designed the office manager’s desk ? 

3. How many members does the VNPA have ? 

4. Where was the 1991 annual picnic and who was the guest speaker ? 
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Answers to the test on page 13 


Native grasslands 


1. Native grasslands 

2. a) 34% b) 0.5 % 

3. 10 000 

4. 43 000 000 hectares 

5. Western Plains Grassland 

6. In native grasslands 

7. a) 21 b) 20 

8. Steve Crabb, as Minister for Conservation and Environment 
9. The Striped Legless Lizard has a Friend’s group ! 
10. A fence 

11. Chocolate 

12. Soya bean 


Box and ironbark woodlands 1. Box-ironbark woodlands 


2. None - they’re all extinct in Victoria 

3. Yellow 

4, Coppice regrowth is the regrowth of stumps cut for timber and is 
a regeneration technique used in box-ironbark forests 

5. c) 20% 

6. a) 3% (85% has been cleared) 

7. There isn’t any (that we know of) 

8. One 

9. Ten (including the nationally endangered Regent Honeyeater) 

10. A.B. (Banjo) Paterson 

11. He didn’t....but he thought his throat had been cut 


General 1. Philip Crosbie Morrison 
2. Harry Seidler 
3. 3673 aa 
4. Steiglitz Historic Park; The Hon. Joan Kirner. 
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Diary 


General Meeting 
Wednesday May 12, 7:30 pm at Department of Food and Agriculture (formerly DARA), Midland 


Highway, Epsom. Speaker: Lindy Lumsden from the Arthur Rylah Institute on the natural history 
of bats. 


Bird Observers Group 

Friday May 7, 7:30 pm. Alan Caddy will give a talk on the increasing numbers of Common 
Mynas in our area. 

Bird of the Night: White-browed Woodswallow. 


Friday June 4, 7:30 pm Anne Bridley will lead a discussion on identifying thornbills. 


Mammal survey Group 
Please contact David McDonald (395756) for details about the venue of the next meeting. 


Committe Meeting 


Please contact the President (Rob Moors, 396254) for informantion about the venue for the next 
meeting. 


Excursions 

Sunday May 16. Excursion to Lockwood Forest. Leave Havlin Street 1 pm. DCNR is about to 
allocate firewood cutting licences here for 1993/96. As yet we have no bird records from this 
forest. On Sunday we shall survey the proposed cutting areas and elsewhere in the forest for 
interesting flora and fauna. 


Supper 

The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 for 
supper. This small amount is used by the Treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies. 


Cover Photograph continued 
Author: David McDonald 


This forest is managed primarily for hardwood production of Alpine Ash, Eucalyptus delegatensis. 
This timber resource is ‘protected’ from fire by regular fuel reduction burns or by grazing in the 
surrounding forest. In many instances this repeated fire mangement practice has encouraged the 
growth of more flammable shrubs, e.g. Platylobium and Davisia spp. and raises questions over the 
value of the continued long term use of this management practice. This Candlebark, located on a 
ridge to the east of the Alpine Ash has somehow escaped this regular burning, allowing a natural 
build-up and decay of forest litter to occur. | 
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